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CVI 


CATIONAL CRISIS IN ENG- 
\ND: ITS EFFECT ON THE 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL 


onal erisis through wh 


ail il 


s been passing since the report 


Expenditure Committee rumors of 
lary is but one phase of the icie nulate « rials and comments 
‘ampaign which is being waged in of such a nature as to indicate the valu 
us government departments. placed upon popular education by 
share in the conduct of the ing public. Aside from the w 
left the inevitable aftermath practicing a stringent economy in 
ous national debt, overstaffed gov field, the report has served eduecatior 
departments with war habits of England a good turn by bringing the ques 
vance, an army of unemployed, kept tion before the publie as it has never been 
vy generous government doles, and brought before. It has made it necessary 
ls of pensioned ex-service men. All for thinking men and women all over the 
tail a burden on the taxpayer so country to consider the desirability of 
that a drastic reduction in national leving the taxpayer by a method wh 
ture seems essential. It was for tends to increase ignorance and ultimately 


il 


rpose of finding the Chancellor of to defeat its own purpose by increasii 
Exchequer economies to the extent of the burden of the state. It has caused 
indred million pounds that a national public mind to formulate the coneret 
diture committee was created under question—what is the importance of popu 
iirmanship of Sir Erie Geddes. This lar education in the life of a nation? 

tee, composed of men familiar with This question has been answered in two 
‘onomies of big business, recommended way by the people of England. A mate 
tailment of expenses by the board of _rialistie minority isopposed toan extensio 
ition amounting to eighteen million of a democratic system of education. They 
ls and pointed out the various ways believe with Lord Incheape, who was a 
hieving this curtailment. But with member of the Geddes committee, that 
rst hint that the taxpayers’ relief was there are economic limitations to its use 
me, in part, by starving education fulness. <A certain amount of learn 
e falsest of false economy’’—a strong they deem essential to a business caree 


test was made by both the teachers and but anything in excess of the minimum is 


general public and it was early proph an unwarranted luxury. These are the ir 


1 


sied that the fiercest economy fight would dividuals who agree wi 
vaged in the field of education. The Federation of British Industri 

r has seen the fulfillment of this proph- undue amount of education will ‘‘unfit 

In the elementary school world a_ children for employments they eventually 


TT 


¢, organized opposition to the so-called enter.’”’ 
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When it is a question of the education tary and secondary schools 
of the rank and file the minds of the mi- _ stabilize the social order rathe: 
nority are eighteenth century minds. Asa_ solve it. This was the gist 
matter of fact, their traditional preconcep- dane’s address before the Mee 
tions that ‘‘all sorts of men may not go to tute at Dumfries last winter 
school’’ is older still. It is the medieval that the real point in edueat 
belief in a social organization consisting of they were going to produce 
hard and fast class gradations in which the and get rid of elass consei 
lot of the laborer is incompatible with any- would require to secure that 
thing but a rudimentary education. The whatever their class, would ha) 
minority fear the social consequences of an’ of getting the larger outlook 
enlightened nation. Undue mental devel- knowledge alone can vive 
opment on the part of the masses might’ was one of the greatest probl 
lead to discontent with the established The wise majority have not 


r 


order and result in an explosion which’ the economie argument ag 


ainst lu 


would dissolve the existing social bonds. cape and his followers. It has |} 
Fifty years ago a member of Parliament sized by the friends of educat 
expressed this fear in the following way: greatest national asset is found 
‘To educate the lower orders is an ex- _ ities of the people and that no o1 
tremely dangerous proposal. If we teach class has a monopoly of nat 
them to read and write they may read bad Economy consists in equipping 
books, but above all they may fail to pay employing competent teachers 
respect to that class which it pleased Al- and train this ability wherever found 
mighty God to place above them.’’ This is a productive use of capital 
view, held quite generally by the ruling’ turn to the nation is seen no 
classes and unopposed by other classes until increase of industry and comm: 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, all the advantages which come f: 
explains not only the inadequacy of the tented and enlightened people. T! 
government assistance given to the public field Independent stated the econon 
elementary schools for many years, but it ment as follows: ‘‘A well-educated 
also accounts for that vicious separation by its inventions, by its eliminat 
which exists to-day between elementary and diculous waste, by its developme: 
secondary education. wonderful resources, human and 

The other view of popular education, held could pay for the war and establis! 
by a majority in England, is that it is_ fit for heroes without robbing its 
‘*better to have a people that can under- of the only thing the community 
stand and rationally approve than one bent them—the inheritance of the civilizat 
in stupid submission.’’ They believe that of the race.”’ 
one of the world’s greatest needs to-day is Both the United States and 
sound political judgment exercised not only have been cited as examples of nat 
by the government but by the masses of the which recognize the economic value of edu 
people as well, for back of the government cation. In prewar days, ‘‘ Where ab 
is the mind of the nation and this mind and skill were required, where proble! 
ean act wisely only if wisely instructed. were to be solved; where new industrie 


They believe that a liberal encouragement were to be started, was not the (ermal! 
of all forms of education and the breaking usually to be found?’’ His ability and 
down of the barriers between the elemen-_ skill—the result of education, must st 
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<d with, for it is reported that 
s maintaining her prewar stand 
education. In speaking of the 
States in this connection, it is said 
re exists in this country a more 
jespread de- 


nd for edueation than exists in England. 


enthusiasm and insistent 


onstantly increasing expenses in this 
ire contrasted with England’s pres- 
lency to go slow in matters educa- 
It has been interesting to see dis- 
the effect of the 
e of education in the United States. 


prohibition on 


prophesied that the generation reared 

- the better social and economic con- 

ns of prohibition will be more efficient- 

; equipped rivals in the industrial world. 
So by the press, by addresses made by 
en and women of the various callings, by 
solutions passed by organizations of all 
kinds, England has protested against un- 
se economy in the educational field. 
‘hile denouncing waste in any government 
partment, the public has brought for- 
favor of an ex- 
than a the 
resent system. The country has quite 
tely declared itself to be in favor of 
ree system of national education extend- 


rd all the arguments in 


rather restriction of 


y Y 
IsiUll 


from the primary school to the uni- 


rsitv 


Another socially significant fact observed 


ring the educational controversy is the 
inged attitude of the public toward the 
ementary school teacher. The idea upon 
ch popular education in England was 
inded is responsible for the contempt 
the 


for so 


and scorn with which elementary 


schoolmaster was treated 
years. This idea, which is still held by a few 


many 


England, was expressed in a unique way 
ecently by an alderman of Cambridge, 
vho said: ‘‘What is the use of a perfect 
education to a man who expects to plough 
ground and spread manure all his life?’’ 
in 1870, when the framework of national 


lucation was laid, the spirit of Parlia- 
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ith the remark of the 


This act of 1870, 


ment was in accord Ww 
Cambridge alderman. 
most admirable in its intention to realize a 
system of free elementary education, was 
nevertheless based upon the false assump 
instruction fur 
suffi 


cient for the masses of the people who are 


tion that the minimum of 


nished by the elementary school is 
destined, after all, to become manual work- 


ers and for manual workers—what is the 
But the alderman has still more an 


Like the 


those religiously in 


use? 
cient authority for his remark. 
Parliament of 1870, 
clined individuals through whose initiative 
a national system of elementary schools had 
its origin entertained no plans for educa 
ting the poor beyond the merest elements. 
The Reformation, with its emphasis upon 
made it desir 


individual interpretation, 


able for the masses to be taught. at least 
to read, but many of the early pioneers 
thought it safest to confine the curriculum 


to the 


sible and the catechism and to such 
‘coarse works as may fit the children of 
the poor for servants.’’ Many years later, 
actively interested in the education of the 
masses and making grants for the purpose, 
the committee of council of 1839 expressed 
clearly the traditional idea when they 
called elementary education the education 
workmen and 


‘suited to the condition of 


servants’’ while secondary education was 
reserved for the masters. 

The public elementary school teacher, 
belonging to the same social class as the 
children whom he taught, has suffered from 
this caste system of education. For many 
years he was a social outcast, not deemed 
worthy to associate with clergymen and 
barristers, members of respectable profes 
sions. His position is clearly indicated in 
an editorial which appeared some time dur 
ing the the Birmingham 
Gazette and which reads as follows: ‘‘ We 


observe in the speeches of Saturday a ten- 


year 1872 in 


dency to forget the source whence our cer- 
tificated masters obtain that stock-in-trade 





ent 


tional school master 


dent of birth’ we can not restrain a reflec 
tion that he is a dangerous advocate of his » eked out his 
eause.’’ During the recent erisis this same obs outside » schoolroon 


paper has protested against an unwise American college professo 


I 
economy in the field of edueatio 


various kinds of 


By slow le 


‘those earnest workers who quietly devote 
time and energy to educational work 
make their voices heard in protest. tion, e politically powert 
During the last fifty years the National Union of Teachers has succeeds 
l"nion of Teachers. conse that the so- mproving the economic stat 
cial attitude reflected above is a serious mentary teacher. His leisure 
handicap to efficient teaching, has had as consumed in playing servant to 
one of its first objects the improvement of ger, assistant to the clergymar 
the status of the elementary teaching pro- of the village. His social class 
fession. How well it has succeeded, both prevents him from occupying posit 
the platform and the press have given evi- the highest responsibility. He is 
dence during the educational controversy. to-day on important local and nat 
With a few notable exceptions, the public cation committees. He is elected 
has been repeatedly reminded of the tre- of Parliament and of borough and 
mendous part which all branches of edu- councils. Recently the Minister of La 
cation must play in the recovery of the His Majesty’s government was f 
nation and the urgent need of not only at- an elementary school teacher. 
tracting the best men to the teaching pro In one respect, however, 
fession but once they are there, of keeping condition of the teacher, prior t 
them contented. Emphasis has been placed had made but little progress. As 


) 


upon the fact that the social and economic salary, he was miserably under] 
progress of the future rests ultimately with much so that the board of educat 
the elementary school. greatly concerned over t! 
The early economic status of the school- petent teachers. In 
master was in keeping with his social posi- 21,175 certificated men 
tion. He not only fulfilled his legitimate ants) in England and Wales 


tasks but so numerous were his extraneous’ than 150 pounds per annum. 








of elementary 
women, 

nvitation oO he board of The following 
of the committee under 

of Lord Burnham consist 
nty-two representatives of the local 
n authorities and the same number 
esentatives of the National Union of 
The object of this committee was 
the orderly and progressive 
the salary problem in the pub 

nentary schools.”’ 


Fisher at once requested the Burn 


‘committee to begin their work by 


¢ up quickly a minimum scale belo 
0 salary in the elementary schools 
fall. This was to be a provisional 
num until standard scales were for 
The provisional minimum, while 
the pre-war average, could 
- called generous. Under this scale 
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ore detailed analysis of the standard 
are given in the tables below. These 
tables are published weekly in the official 
organ of the National Union of Teachers 


-alled The Nchoolmaster. 


VYazrimum 


Pounds S 


VUinimum f Cc VYazrimum 


inds S ound Pounds 8. 


Head Teacher 


ave! r¢ 


School 
Women 


i) 


404 


56°, 


Women 


I] 2 7 1 160 
IV 7 if 170 

Such are the salaries which wet 
by the Geddes committee and 
been the subject of so much 
in the elementary school world 
past year. In most cases they are gen 
and offer for the first time in the h 
of elementary education an incor 
client to maintain a decent standard 
ing. 

The so-called Burnham scales 
cepted by both the chancellor of 
chequer and the president of the 
education. Their adoption is opt 
the local authorities. But whil 
thorities are under no statutory 
to pay according to the scales 
under a certain moral obligatio: 
and they have been given to u 
that expenditure so incurred 
proved by the board of educat 

Of the 317 local authorities, 

a lopted one or the other of 

scales. Of the remaining 31 some 
to continué paying according to the 
onal minimum and a few would like 
below the minimum. In certain dis 
the non-adoption of any but the pr 
minimum or the failure to pay 

to scale which has been allocated 


area has been the cause of serious 


Vu 
between the teachers and the aut! 
The trouble in Southampton last 
which kept the elementary schools 

4Six months after the report of 
Committee, a schedule was published s! 
standard scales whic 


mittee were appropriate to th 
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months arose in connection with 


im seales. The town council ot 
ton not only insisted upon paying 
the 


but they proposed, in the name of 


re according to provisional 


i; reduetion of twenty per cent. ot 


This reduction was planned 


mum. 


the fact that the town council 


advised three times by its edu- 


mmittee to pay according to Burn- 


11. 


the town council issued notices of 


In pursuance of its economy 


erminations to the teachers, who 
notices in all cases where such 
After 


ssals, they 


having once accepted 


refused to return to 

a satisfactory solution of the 
estion was arranged. This trouble 
direeted for the teachers of South 
by the executive of the National 
Teachers. 
present time in Gateshead the 
schools have been closed since 


if November the 


eS proposed to reduce the salaries 


because loca! 


ichers from standard seale III to 


The 


on, 


teachers not consenting to 
the authorities gave them 
the termination of their engage 


nking to rehire them at the lower 
So far the teachers have refused 

ed and the children, some 25,000 
are enjoying an enforced vacation. 

serious feature of the trouble at 
id is due to the fact that the au 
are inclined not to abide by the 


The 


has denounced 


of the Burnham committee. 

in resolution 
mittee as unable to appreciate the 
condition of the country and has 


; 


he government to discontinue 


the salary question, as before, en 
authorities and 


the hands of the 


hers 


eakness of the standing joint com 
does not 


nowever, 


resent time there 


lie in the eriti- 


cism made by the Gateshead council. It 


lies in the fact that has no power to en 


; 


force the standard seales. It ean only use 


its best influence to prevent the adoption 


+ 


or change of a seale bv anv loeal authority 


contrary to its opinion or decision. The 


in case of salary trouble in an 


make a 


education, 


committee 


area representation 
board of Mr. 


stated quite clearly that the Burnham com 


may 


but Fisher has 


miittees are in no sense government com 


the board of education is 


their 


mittees and that 
obliged to recommenda 
Mr. Fisher 
however, to the benefits effected by 
the 


uniformity in 


not 


accept 


tions. has drawn attention, 
such a 
way of bringing about a 
the 
local 


"as salaries are concerned. 


committee in 


vreater administration 


authorities, at 


But 


of edueation by the 


leas 
the inability of this committee to settle se 
rious disputes between the teachers and lo 
such as those mentioned 


cal authorities, 


above Is to be deplored. 
Donna F. THOMPSON 
ENGLAND 


To be 


LONDON, 


continue d 


THE WORDS THEY DIDN'T KNOW 


words they 


THAT foolish refrain, the para 


phrase of lines in a hymnal, which popped 
Nn 1921, 


for days, in the course of an 


Was a 


into being in head one day and 


there 


my 
sang 


happy association with a 


unusually yroup 


of university students—a happy association 


in spite words they did not know. 


The fact is, 1 was a student myself with 
two voung men and two vour 


had 


» others had 


the others 
received my b. 


women—though | 


before come to be an 


ae * 


more than a 


arms, Atter something 


nev Sp iper 


joint comn 


‘ 1 st 
¥ que 
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man, | had come to be a member of the about it, in phrasing of our own. 
faculty of a considerable western univer- were to bring up for disecussior 
sity; considerable when it came to scholar- matical difficulties and to check 
ship as well as—well, say, football. Then on grammatical lapses. 
had come my turn for a Sabbatical leave. One of the young men, whom 
and I had gone off to another university in Carter, was a graduate of a coll: ; 
pursuit of an advanced—or, should I say, standing in his home state. 
a median degree; an M. A, Lake, had been through his 
This brought me into touch with a young school and had had two years 
man in the school of journalism of the uni- his state university—one of th 
versity which was to give me my M. A. on middle west. One of t 
condition that I could ‘‘do’’ the necessary Miss Knight. was a hig 
ntellectual hurdles, ete. In some of this who had had a small amount 
young man’s preliminary studies in jour-  the-state university of her hom 
nalism a year or two before, he had been’ other, Miss French. after eo) 
sent to me to get a practice interview on high school work, had taken 
the morals of the press, and I had tried to journalism in the university of 
be of such assistance as I could without do ing state. a university of high 
ing violence to my own morals in express- fathers of all four were. or had 
ing my opinions about certain papers and tors of country newspapers ot 
standards of journalism. Through him [ | standing. and the young folks h 
met the others. some work in newspaper offices. 
We soon fell into the hab ff meeting were preparing for newspape! 
around the supper table at the university They were in dead earnest abo 
commons to discuss problems journalistic, native mental equipment they 
and I was struck almost at once with the the fundamentals of success. 
paucity of the vocabularies of the young bright and alert, and in general 
folks, their lack of originality both in to make their own such _ inforn 
thought and expression, and their rather knowledge as came their way fror 
frequent sins against the rules of gram- day. One could not think of the: 
mar. This moved me to try to devise some ing let much escape their attent 
means of giving ‘‘first aid,’’ and out of this high school or in subsequent studies. 1 
desire sprang the idea of organizing our- therefore, entered into our little e 
selves into an informal club for a round- real eagerness. 
table study of our English vocabulary, of After our suppers had been dis 
originality and of grammar. The idea was out would come their notebooks 
promptly and emphatically approved. So turn each would fire his ‘‘new’’ 
we called our group the V. O. G.—Vocabu- the ‘‘head of the table.’’ And sa 
lary, Originality, Grammar—Club, and of the table after the first round fi 
made a start, without any preambles or he had at least some idea of what was 
other formalities. by shell-shock. He was stunned 
Each of us was to bring to the table every these youngsters perpetrating some s 
evening words new to him, which had been a joke? But they were too serious 
met with in the course of the day’s lectures their offerings for him to entertai! 
or reading. We were also to take each day notion. He had expected, from his 
some well-worn phrase or some common ob- vious conversations with members 


ject or experience and try to put it, or tell group, to receive not infrequent s 
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flinch somewhat, 


prepared —to 


ild make him 


was not change 
for the liberal amperage, high 
harges to which he was subjected. 
away wondering what had hap- 
education since he had been put 
the mill. 
for example, could Lake, an omniv- 
ader and a frequenter of lectures, 
years at high school and two years 
at university have missed such 
weration, pernicious, supinely, 
Yet those were the ‘‘new’’ words 
read from his notebook at the first 
he V. O. G. 
vho had 


ts college of good standing just 


+ 
t 


And how could 


been graduated from a 


before—less than four months be- 
‘t—have escaped acquaintance 
the He 
ndeed, just stepped out of an institu- 


and humanities? 


sion 
hich dealt in the humanities; at least 
as the supposition. Inquiry, how- 
the 
that institution he had studied no 


disclosed fact that in his four 


he had studied no Latin 


Evidently he had not 


d that 
he went there. 
nterested in classical learning, and 
lege, apparently, had not been inter- 
n interesting him in such learning. 
then, was not so much his as it 
“his alma mater. 
held still other 

Lake had been reading Joseph 
uty ’s story of Woodrow Wilson’s 
had the 


| miasma in such a phrase as, out of the 


first meeting 


career, and come upon 
ma of politics, but miasma meant noth- 
tohim. NSardonic, also, was a word coin 
the value of which he was completely 
e dark. 

r came along with another shock. 


i 


head of the table had heard one mem- 


of the group use the word nerve in the 
As a di- 
ession into the field of originality, or at 
east out of the field of the trite, he called 


of effrontery or audacity. 
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attention to the use the word and asked 
Audacity was the 
He 
temerity. 4 
that he had 


heard the word te merity, Possibly 


for possible substitutes. 


only one suggested. then proposed 


efirontery or possibly 


promptly responded never 


he had 


But the chanees seem 


seen if. either. 


never 


to be that he had h heard and seen it, 


and had not taken the pains to make it his 


His 


aie 


own by referring to the dictionary. 
taught him the 
Neither of the boys, it 


n his room a dictionary 


alma mater ha ot 
tionary habit. 
disclosed, had 


was only a tew days, however, unt 
reported such a possession, and one evening 


table 


soon atter at the Carter flashed on 
the group a pocket edition. 

Carter, in making answer to some ques 
tion from another member of the group one 
evening, said: *‘I don’t know if I have or 
The head of the word 

and attack cal 


lapses, called for comment on such a use 


not.”’ table, as a 


problem an on grammat 


of if. It was agreed that whether Was the 


right word. subsequent conversations 


with Carter, ie head of the table found 


that the use of :f for whether was very fre 
ar ubtless 


quent in Carter’ eech. It was 


Why had not 


‘ 


a long-standit 


structors in college uprooted 


O. G. did ultimately uproot it, but 


out a severe struggle. 


his 


the second meeting, the head of 


Taking the electrodes into hands at 
the table 


m to turn on the 


nodded to Lake and told h 


current. He was prepared for more shocks 


and Lake’s notebook produced them. soth 
Lake and Carter are good churchmen, regu 
lar Bible class students and attendants at 
Yet the Lake’s 
notebook at this session was shibboleth. He 
its history, nothing of its 


He followed 


ah : — : } 
Then came oustreperous, 00 


ehurch. first word from 


knew nothing of 


modern usage. this 
adole scence. 
durate, and introspection, very appropri- 
‘arter 


ately leading up to cresceé ndo. ( con- 


tinued the crescendo movement with amen- 
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able, stalemate, injudicious, esoteric, and they took to looking up all 
then factotum. That this last word was a coming to the table. and not or 
complete stranger to him was plain from definitions but derivations and 
the fact that he ealled it factortum—had it lustrating word uses. 
down that way in his notebook. Let a new word show itself 
Just at that time the papers were full of | and out came a notebook that 
news about the conference for the limita- captured and tamed. 
tion of armaments, and the head of the One afternoon about this 
table, to see whether the members of the and the head of the table went 
group were reading the reports intelli- motion-picture version of 
gently, called for the meaning and use of Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 
the word agenda, which the Washington screen was flashed ar explanatory 
correspondents were daily playing volley in which was used the word capri 
ball with. But to the members of the group the table that evening, 
agenda was in and of the oceult. The young Lake to ask for the meaning 
folks admitted that they had seen the word The head of the table tried to get 
again and again but had not taken the fashion their own definition out of t! 
trouble to look it up; another evidence which accompanied the reader, but 
that in their previous schooling they had much success. Then he asked the 
not been encouraged sufficiently to develop of the group whether they were not 
the dictionary habit. It was suggested, with the word caprice. But that w 


with some attempt at humor on the part blocked also. Carter finally suggest 


of the table’s head, that the elub must do the word meant cruel. inasmuch 


something to overcome the inertia of its been associated with a cruel act on t 
members toward the use of the dictionary, of the central figure of the drama: 
but the humor fell flat because inertia itself, not noticed that the act of cruelty ha 
instead of having a ‘‘place in the sun’’ was’ followed immediately by a gener 

lost in the blind spots ofthe mental vision — to the victim of the cruelty. 

of most of the group. The sensation of the session can 

Lake was in the dark as to the meaning of ever, when the conversation drift: 
panacea, in presenting which he plaeed the from capricious, and Miss Fr 
accent on the second syllable. A cruciform nounced that she had a confessior 
ehurch conveyed no idea as to church archi ‘*T supposed,’’ she said, ‘‘that 
tecture to the boys. In spite of the faet Apocalypse was one of those man 
that both of the boys were interested in words, such as they give to biscuit 
polities and had heard many a_ political tomatic lead pencils, created just 
spell-binder stigmatize some opposing ¢can- purpose of making a title.’’ Yet this 
didate as a knave and a scoundrel, they did woman was a devout member of 
not know what stigmatize meant when they which puts a good deal of emphasis 
came on it in a political editorial. Carter study of the Bible. Others were 1 
also fumbled when it came to handling the to the word. also. confusing it witl 
word foible. rypha. 

The members of the group, however, were Erudition, when brought up by 
vetting keen in their hunt for new words. of the table one evening a Little | 
They wished to bag all they could during the consideration of these young f 
the open season of their year in college had come from schools of higher le 
again. and at the suggestion of their leader, and were then truly eager and indust 
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another, was an enigma. Lake 
that it had something to do with 
No one undertook to refute 


The head of the table admitted 


that 
on had something 
s studied in these days, but, 


croup, ing familiar with 
the point until the 
But consider: These 


had 


women sup 


veral been 


vears 
men and 
r less erudite. They 
aiming at the same 
They did not 


least 


know 
bound not by 
iad taken some courses 
was trying one day to explain 


the Malthusian 


of population to get 


; 


doctrine of the 
ahead of the 
checked by 
He had the 
he had 


is, in name at least, mixed up in his 


} 
Ol subsistence Uniess 
famine. 


mind but 


estilenee or 


rather clearly n 


th that ancient and long-lived pa- 
Methuselah. 
ever, not to draw this tale out to too 
length, here are some of the other 
angel at the 


vhich the reeording 


the table set down as the members 


¢roup presented them as their word 


es from day to day. It may be 
though, that said recording angel set 
down with reservations in favor of 
vung folks and with certain animad- 
ons direeted toward the institutions 
vhich the members of the group had 


for having failed in their educational 


vations: 


; 


Sophis 
Vagnilog 
Ercres¢ 
Phantasmagaoria 
Circuitous 
Bedizened 
Fustian 
Ludicrous 


lemma Lucidity 


hese words 


(on 
noth 
Indeed, 


trom 


han mos 
ing very definite to 


f the words wel nti ors 


most ) 
Mars,”” Just 
bers of the 
Lake 
Carter immediately 


lack of acquaintance with the word by ask 


mem 
When 


f xample, 


arrived, in far as the 
yroup were 
ast. for 


iCOna 


announced 
revealed his complete 
ing, ‘‘How do you spell it?’’ When inimi 
eal was 1n iced tT those 


1. 
eame back 
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A study of the list of words brings up such words as become absolutely 1 
that rather threadbare subject: The value to meet or to make known their imn 
of Latin in the high school or college cur- casual wants. Students must be t 
riculum. A majority of the words, it will the business of vocabulary building 
be noticed, are of Latin origin. The In- are there adequate courses in our 
corporated Association of Head Masters in and colleges and universities to 
England, according to a report in the even a start in that direction 
March, 1922, number of the Journal of Amand Geisert. writing on ‘‘ Fu 
Education and School W orld, London, of Edueation’’ for Education, Mare 
after an investigation of the matter, de- says: ‘‘Briefly, the purpose of ed 
clared: ‘‘ This association is of the opinion js primarily to produce humar 
that Latin should not be a necessary sub- eapable of utilizing to the greatest 
ject in all arts courses of the universities.’’ tage to themselves and their fellow 
The paper then goes on to say: ‘‘As a fae- concealed and uneoncealed powers 
tor in education and as an instrument of which God has endowed them.’’ It 
culture, its (Latin’s) value is recognized true, then no means of teaching exp: 
on all hands, but it is necessary to lodge an ought to be neglected. Words. 
emphatie protest when Latin claims a spe- words ought to be drilled—pneumat 
eial and privileged position, and when it drilled, one might say—into the yo 
is suggested that it should be made abso- mind if they cannot be lodged th 
lutely essential as a part of any and every any other process. 
kind of arts degree.’’ I myself was in- Among the most severe critics 
clined to that opinion before I sat in at the newspapers are the men in the Englis 
V. O. G. game, with its small group of to- rhetoric departments of our universit 
day’s products of the school system. Since But does not the condition disclosed by 
then, however, almost I am persuaded to group we have been discussing 
be a Latinist. If something like 30 per’ that a part, and a very considerable 
cent. of our English words are derived di- of the trouble lies at the doors of tl! 
rectly or indirectly from the Latin, as the departments which affect to eco 
estimates used to say, I am far from ready ‘‘newspaper English.’’ The young 
to accept the pronouncement of the journal in our group were not ‘‘slackers 
quoted. In fact, 1 am leaning quite school—far from it. They were in sel 
strongly toward the belief that Latin has with a purpose and the eagerness v 
a just claim to ‘‘a special and privileged which they entered into the game shov 
position.’” But that is to start on an old that along the way somewhere they 
controversy which there is no need of dis- missed something they were much in n 
eussing here. Let the experience of these of and that they took to as bees to nectar 
young folks with whom I have been asso- at the first opportunity. 
ciated stand for what it is worth in settling Incidentally, I should like to suggest that 
the question—if it is ever to be settled. the forming of little groups like the V.0.G 
Certainly, though, if Latin is not to be for an hour of after-supper discuss 


required, a heavy duty must fall on our’ every evening ought to be encouraged 
English and rhetorie departments. Words, ficially encouraged—in our colleges 
the things most used in this world—and, universities. They could give directior 


possibly, in the next—must be taught. Stu- thought and study along any line. But 


dents should not be left merely to absorb know of no line of study that colleg 
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tv students, whatever they may be 
to do in life, could take up with 
fit le 


T) 


than just that of our litt 
e idea is not copyrighted. 
ae 


MINNESOTA 


KIRKWOOD 
OF 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
XT BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
lowing resolutions have been adopted 
Asso 


ssocia 


“i to the National Edueation 


he igh School Teachers’ A 


shington, D. C 


neerted a 


hroughout 


zations 


agains 


These challenge 


attacks 
patriotism ot! 


ry in American universiti 


he judgment, 


hers of American 


independence 

history 
and 

These 


each desiring to emphasize 


historical 


some 
wpoint; and 


of these 
f the 


ittacks 


that } 


Among the purposes 
the 


bet ween 


» destroy friendly relation as 


blished England and this « 


» make 


secondary to military 


un 


our political, economic and 
history; 

In most cases the persons making 

ith 


lly unacquainted w 


ung historv: and 


The object of teaching histor’ 
truthful 
the age of the pupil for whom the work 

d the truth should not be distorted 


picture of the past with due 
an 
both of a 


rsial question should be adequately pre 


purpose whatever; and sides 


om academic 
shall 


d tolerance; 


an point of view, so that 


be 


and 


history trained in habits of 


The courses in American history, as 
nized, are in danger of disruption from 
by the 
unfair publications: 

ed: (1) That the High-school Teach 
- the 


san spirit which has inspired and 


ia incited circulation of these 


of Washington, 


deplores 


Ww part 


AND SOCIETY 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
AMONG t Agen 


on Edueation, to be 


he more important items in the 
da for the World ( onterence 
‘ f th 


held at San Francisco l r the auspices he 


Association from June 28 


National Edueation 


to July 6, are the following, as made public by 


State Commissioner Augustus O. Thomas, 


Maine, chairman of the committee in charge: 


1. Should the conference recommend t 


irious of the world that 


governments 

available f S¢ holarships for 

nts desiring to idy education in 

yuntry 

vements 

ild th 4 

governments 
provided { 


means 


lren 


periences 
velop power 


6. Is if 


pring iples 


poss 


] ; 


of educa 


unprejudiced mind of ¢ 
tues 
for all 

+) 


7. Should s ¢ 


of pe 


f x presse i in ie 


and malice towards non¢ 


‘ 


ynferenes at 


those men 
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liam S. Culbertson, \ 
lates Tar il omm 


pol cles as 


Ttoodst 


Department of ¢ 
Fecte ral ™ iit 


and the Department « 
? : 


= nnn AnD representatives to Williamstown 
, vovernment’s point of view 
The second conte 
relations of the | 
rection of Honorab 
DeWitt Clinton Poole, chie 
of Eastern European Affairs 
ot State, will direct one ot 
THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS AT WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 


THe ehief lecturers who will address this 


round-table conterences. 

table leaders will be 

former Russian ambassado 
year’s session of the Institute of Polities which William McDougall. of Harvard 


opens at Williams College on July 27, will be Dr. Walter \W. MeLaren. exer 
Viscount Birkenhead and Sir Edward Grigg, ot be inatitute. states that 


London, Count Harry Kessler, of Berlin, Canon more thas 


Ernest Dimnet, of Paris, and Dr. Estanislao professors, office: 


Zeballos, of Buenos Aires navy. lawvers and 


Sir Edward Grigg was political secretary to \omen’s elubs and lecturers on eurret 
Lloyd George in 1921 and 1922. Count Kessler (ll persons qualified to participat 
is the first lecturer from Germany to be invited eussion by reason of special knowledge, 


to address the institute. He is best known as experience in the field of internat 


the leader of the Nie-Wieder-Krieqg movement tions, are eligible for membership 
} 


and was Germany’s first minister to Poland. The subiect of the round-table cor 
Canon Dimnet is a well-known author and a with the names of their chairmen. 
professor in the College Stanislas, Paris. Dr.  joy.. 


Zeballos is Argentina’s most distinguished in ; 
{i 


ternational lawyer and has been minister of 
; PROFESSOR GBPORGI 


foreign affairs in three Argentine eabinets. 


versity, 

An innovation at this year’s session will be 2) Russia: Boris A 
the establishment of so-called “open confer ussian ambassador. 
ences.” In the past, all active debate on for 3) Race as a factor in politics 
eign affairs at the institute has been earried on ILLIAM McDovuGaLi, of Harvard 
Conduct of foreian relations 


_ ern ’ conditions: DeEW11 
ferences which are limited in enrolment. This : 
Poo.Le. of the De partment of State. 


by the members in the regular round-table con 


vear, two social conterences will be conducted " 7 . 
: Lau of the air: PROFESSOR 
on the publie forum plan, with the entire mem Reeves, of the University of Michig 


bership and many outside speakers participa 6 elernaticnal upableme ef ti 

ting. cor ent: LEo S. Rowe, director ge 
The first open conference, meeting several Pan-American Union. 

times weekly throughout the institute session (7) The Near East: Proressor W 


from July 27 to August 25, will be led by Wil- WESTERMANN, of 
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terms of his original 
M. 


meet all expenses ol 


ti +) 
Lilis tal 


cuaranty, Bernard Baruch, of 


PREME COURT AND THE SHEPPARD- 
TOWER ACT 


; 


uught to determine the constitu 


Sheppard Towner maternity 


missed on June 4 for want of juris 


e Supreme Court, which refused to 
ot the 


edueation 


e validity law. These cases 


ficance tor the 


because 


} 


adopted ol proposed in Congress 


cooperat on with the inelu 


states, 
ner-Sterling Department of Educa 
ive involved the same pi neiple ol 
Justice Suther 


press reports 
I 


the court’s opinion, pointed 
hitherto 
he 


ses, Which presented only political and 


the court 
differed 


in which 


ed jurisdiction from t ma 


questions. 


rhest court, Justice Sutherland said, 


authority to abstract 


He 


bring suit to protect the rights of the 


pass upon 


asserted that a state had no 
The federal gov 


look 


taking the position that there was 


must after the rights of its citi 
] 


Salad, 
presented to distinguish the citizens to 


¢ 


extent as to give the state a right to 


them. 


rring to the claim of a tax-payer as pre 


any court 


n the separate case brought by Harriet 
ot 


effect of the law upon the future taxes 


ngham, Boston, the justice stated 


under 


he 


remote that no basis was offered 


of equity could entertain t 


Int 


ey 


will 


ot 


upreme court not assume jurisdic 
the authority 
ot 


consider the constitutionality of a law 


another and coordi 
anch the government, the Congress, 


en there is a direct issue presented in 


he legal rights of a citizen would be im 


some enforcement which he is unable 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


COLLEGE 
ACCORDING 
Wilson, 
| controve! 
Agric 
Mr 
from Oklahoma ¢ 
Oklahoma National 


keys to the institut 


( ieorge 
polit ica 
Oklahoma 


as president. 


deposed president 
the 
Governor Walton. 

Mr. W 


one group with being 


cuard at college, 


lson has assumed office v 
by radical ar 
by another proclaiming him a pract 


the 


daughters attend the college. 


who will serve best farmers W 


His enemies know him as 
Townley Non-partisan bann 
Oklahoma ot 


organizer in 


Reconstruction League whicl 
Walton and the 
ot the American 


charged with having 


man whom thie 


ment Legion 
declared that 
American Legion button 


I see an 


shoot a hole through it.” 
His friends see in him : 


more than a score ot 


movements to improve 
tural classes 


Mr. W 


ecducat 


Born on a farm, 
usual country schoo! 
the last the last 


Normal 


received 


able in quarter of 


Later he attended the State 


Edmund, Oklahoma, and 


certificate. Subsequently he taught 


schools, was city superintendent 
ford, Oklahoma; 
at the Alva ( Okla.) 
to the 
and M. College and 
director of the extens 
North Dakota A. 
Non-Partisan 

His first political act 
Al 


dentified with wi 


taught economics 


No mal 


extension dilvisior 


State 
attached 
homa A. 
and M 
régime 

tion with the Farmer's 
has been 
movement In 1920 
North 


paign 


Dakota and entered 


tor state superintend 


struction, but was defeated 
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paign he returned to North Dakota A. and M The senate would have to be aske« 
College the appointment for the full four 
ing there was a string to the select 
THE RETIREMENT OF DR. FINEGAN AS would have caused a fight. There n 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC trouble in the senate when the gov 
INSTRUCTION the name of Dr. Becht as supe 
Dr. THomas E. Finecan, formerly deputy ‘he governor expects to have his 
supe intendent of edueation of New York State the department completed by Aug 
and for four years superintendent of public In a statement made on June 8, D 
instruction of Pennsylvania, has declined reap 
pointment by Governor Gifford Pinchot because 


he said the offer as made could not be accepted = my resignation i 
under the constitution. Governor Pinchot has appointment, te 
‘ iv » 3 . le sh 
appointed Dr. J. George Becht, deputy superin ifter he had made suel 
the state program of 


+ + +} 


istration of ne same 


tendent, to sueceed him. 


A despateh from Harrisburg to the New The 


York Times states that the four-year term of heal 


Dr. Finegan expired on May 31 and at that on qoq 


time he was offered a reappointment provided stitution 
he wrote an undated resignation upon which the ment which 


governor could act at any time. The governor tion if it did no 
said he desired to make a temporary appoint ment proceedings 
ment pending an investigation of the public The express pu 
schools system and its management through the ‘C?SU'™@Hen provies 


p mm the superintendent of 
department Dr. Finegan had headed. The onde 
like that of other st 
Pennsylvania Constitution provides that the ap } 


period 
pointment of a superintendent of public in- officer the freedom 


time exce¢ pt 


struction shall be for four years and this officer protection essential to 


alone of all appointive officers under the state discharge of the duties of this respons 
government is thus protected. unhampered by any considerations oth 
Former Governor William C. Sproul ap- highest welfare of the public schools, 
pointed Dr. Finegan on June 1, 1919, and he Governor Pinchot in a statement sa 
effected a complete reorganization of the school I am exceedingly sorry that Dr. F 
system of the state, his methods winning the decided not to give me the time I 
approbation of edueators generally, but caus- thorough examination of the department 


ing unceasing criticism in the rural districts lic instruction, but instead has finally wit! 
, : . ++ h: en revaraed ani » 2 
where it was contended that he had centralized If our positions had been reversed and Dr. | 
school covernment at Harrisbure as governor had made to me the same pr 
= . - I made to him, I would have accepte 
Dr. Finegan beeame an issue in the last gub- ; , oy 
hesitation. 
ernatorial campaign, the Democrats opposing 


him and the Republiean organization defending asain = 
I) fl 4 wa ag ] ] s 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEW: 
him. Mr. Pinchot, who was not an organiza- ay 
tion man, promised to investigate the educa- AT the commencement exercises of Colw 

oa . . if are , " ’ rar rree , iff ) 
tional conditions if elected. During his eam- U®iversity the honorar} degree of Litt. | 
paign his citizens’ committee did investigate the centarved en Wilbur aan 8 como 
Graduate School of Yale University; Re 


B. Ogilby, president of Trinity College; 
Stephen H. Olin, acting president of Wesl 


department and it gave Dr. Finegan a clean 
bill of health. However, since his inauguration, 
Governor Pinchot contended he has not had ‘ 
time to complete his own investigation and be- University. 
cause of this he desired more time in which to Paut C. Packer, former assistant super! 


consider Dr. Finegan’s appointment. tendent of the Detroit public schools, w 
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two years has been working for his 


» while teaching 


ge, 


part time in 


17 
ollie 


Columbia is 


University, hi 
Educa 


Iowa, and took office 


ted dean of the College of 
University of 
Nos! Be ot 
Millsaps College, has been elected 
ot New 


re, Tulane University. 


GRAYSON 


protessor 


e department education in 


D. Lone, recently elected principal 
High School, 
will 


at 


theastern Junior in 
become 


the 


Massachusetts, 
ot 


asso 
essor education University 
ee. 

P. Morss, principal of the Revere 
ool, Revere, Massachusetts, has been 
ol 
Massachusetts, succeeding Clarence D. 


The 


will take up his duties on August 1. 


state supervisor secondary edu 


wl recently resigned. new 


is a graduate of Bowdoin College 
master’s degree from Harvard 
r work the 


} 


nd government. 


| the 
done in departments of 

He is chairman of 
of the High School 


Massachusetts 


committee 
Club of 


president of that organization. 


slats 
isters’ and a 

Aubert Day, of the Nathan Hale 
Toledo, Ohio, has been elected to the 
tendency at Marion, Indiana, and is sue- 
by Thaddeus Corbett of Waite High 


M. 


ssippl, has accepted the superintend- 


Ivy, state high school supervisor 


the publie schools of Meridian, Missis 


r E. Hoipen, former labor member of 


Board for Vocational Edueation, 
chosen as field secretary of the Work- 
ation Bureau. His duties will inelude 
to establish workers’ educational enter 


industrial centers. 


be held at the commence- 
Western Reserve University in honor 
Dr. Robert Ernest 


Guests 


EPTION will 


president-elect, 
and Mrs. 
will include members of the board of 
and faculties of the Case School of 


Vinson. at the re 


{pphed Science I 


Art 


Museum ot 


Tue tenth an appo 
Angelo Patri ney Publi 
New ork tv, ce 


undred 


of 
45, 


two ! 


Bror - 

friends at a luncheon on June 
Mrs Fern An 

president of the Boston branch of t 

versity Wome 

Fisk 

J. MAHON! ) 


School of Edueat 


FaANNI REWS has 
Association of | 
ceeds Mrs. Everett O 


PROFESSOR JOHN 
University 
ed chairman of the committ 


tion of the Boston Chamber of 


HARRY McG RE, O 


appo nted a 


SUPERINTENDENT 


ence, has been membet 


Kansas School Book Commission. 
MeGuire was the Dem 


iperintende! 
I 


ent erat 
the otmce ot state 


] , 
general electi 


struction in the 


COUNTY SUPERINTE> 


of Atwood, has been 
sueceedtl 


pa 


commission, 


has served tor the 


Maemillan, 


board of educatio 


March 


Tue Rev. Joseph P. 
he staff ot the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 
ade an assistan 


manager, has been nu 


board. 
Mie} 


ning to issue 


Association 


igan Education J 


The 


THE ran 


The Micl 


to be published nine times a year. 


oo 
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and 


tment 


School 


ebprated DV 


super intend 


Journal 


will deal with general educational policies and 


especially with the work of the Michigan State 


Association kK. lr. (Cameron, 
ot the Mi ran Ate 


be 


Teachers’ 
tive secretary 
Association it the 


Journal. 


W. D. 


secretary to the universit 


JAMES SEYMOUR 
for alumni affair 
first 


WOI k 


secretary 


sity. In his capacit 


done dur ng the 


continue the 


execu 


Te acne} 


pasi 


vears by Frederick L. Allen, under the title of 


takin: 


secretary to the corporation, 
Mr. 


to jon 


duties when Allen leave 


summer the editorial 


Harper ane 


lishing house oO 
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seeretarvship for alumni affairs is a newly 


created position; in this capacity Mr. Seymour 


ill aet as haison officer between the university 
and the alumni 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT G. E. CARROTH- 

, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been given a year’s 

leave of absenee to take graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Tue Brigham Young University has granted 

sabbatical leaves for the next academic year to 

Buss, professor of geology; C. E. Maw, 

chemistry, B. F. Larsen, associate 

t: and Hermese Peterson, as- 


of elementary teaching. 


Dr. Fecix E. ScHELLING, professor of Eng 


lish literature at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has leave of absence for the academic year 
1923-24, sailed for England on May 23. From 
June 5 to 7 he will represent the university at the 
eight hundredth anniversary ot the foundation of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Priory Church, 
at Smithfield, London, and at the Jubilee Cele 
bration of the Cambridge | niversity local lee- 
tures from July 6 to 10. These lectures are 
similar to what are called in American univer 


itv “extension eourses.” 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the return of 
Chancellor James Kent to his law professorship 
in Columbia College was celebrated at Columbia 
University on June 4. Seeretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes was the commemoration or 
ator and Justice Edward R. Finch, of the Ap 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Law Alumni Association, 
presided. Following the ceremonies there was 


an exhibition of Kent memorabilia in Kent Hall. 

Proressor W. W. Cuarters, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, will deliver the address 
at the commencement of the Detroit Teachers 
College. His subject will be “A new eduea 
tion.” 

Proressor James T. Qvuarues, after ten 
years at Cornell University, has tendered his 
resignation as organist and acting head of the 
department of music, to accept a position as 
head of the department of music at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where as professor of music 
he will have chairs in both the colleges of arts 


and sciences and of education. 


the Ame 


UGHTON, Lormerly 


rican Institute of Mining 


gical Engineers, has been appoint 


of metal 


AT th 


Joucher, 


Quincy 
nesota, J 
ert E. | 
clology 


protesso 


WINT 


lurgy at Lehigh Universit, 
e nl . Chieago { 


now of the University of 


nas been appointed protesso! 


Wright, now of the Unive: 
yrotessor ol political sce! 
ark, now professorial | 
at the Un versity or ¢ 


r o! SOc ology. 


HROP More DANIELS, a me 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 


pointed 


portatlo 


to the newly established e} 


n at Yale University. 


Dr. B. B. Brackerr, who 


Tourteen 


enginee! 


years been the head of 


ing department at the Sout 


State College, has accepted a prot 


eleetrica 


neering 


FREDE 


| engineering in 


of the University 


RIcK J. Hartman, for 


vears secretary of the Pennsylvania 


dustrial 


Board, has been appointed 


Dr. Baker, president of the Carnegik 


of Technology. 


Wil 
orary ce 


ment ex 


Dr. J. 


of Rom 

Pennsy! 

member 
THI 


awarcdet 


IAM JENNINGS BRYAN rece 
rree of doctor of laws at the 


ereises of the University of | 


P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFOR 
ance Languages in the U? 
vania, has been elected a cori 


of the Royal Spanish Acade 


American Genetie Asso 


1 the Frank N. Meyer Ag 


Medal to Professor Charles S. Sargent 


of the 
services 
tion.” 


Presider 


Arnold Arboretum, “for dist 
in the field of foreign plant 
The medal was presented on M 


if Lowell, ot Harvard Univer 


luncheon given by Dr. Sargent for 


’ 
seers C6 


ymmittee on the Arnold Arbo 


A BANQUET was given on May 28 i 


Professor Filibert Roth, for twenty 


member 
Univers 


state. 


of the forestry department 
ity of Michigan, by the foreste 


Among the speakers were De 
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e New York State College of For 
fessor Ralph S. Hosmer, of Cornell 
nd President Marion L. Burton. 


YAN, prolessor ol electrical en 
Stanford University, California, 
resident of the American Institute 
Engineers at the annual business 

May 18. 


fourth annual commencement ot 
Southern College on May 29, the 
rree of Doctor of Laws was con 
Robert E. Tidwell, assistant sup Instructors 


mina th 


of edueation for the state of Ala ville dur he Week 


— all 7 . 
additions to the faculty announced Percival Hall, pres 


ear include Harrison A. Trexler, 
ihns Hopkins, as professor of his 
tical science. Dr. Trexler Is now 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Charles A. Zeilman, graduate ot 


schools are he 
Illinois Sehool of Coaching, cipal sents 
lirector of the department of physi 


scientist giving 


The total enrollment for the last gjc.overies. 

1,097. The summer quarter will 

Dr. Davip STARR JORDAN has presented 

ne 18 and it is expected that an ; 
a ‘ . library of Stantord University DOOKS 

of some 500 will be reached. ' a 

“war and peace accumulated ¢ 

Cleveland meeting of the Super cent experiences. Of these ther 


Student Teaching, officers were elected 


President, Professor W. F. Tidy 
Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; 


treasurer, Professor E. I. F. Wil 
Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio; 


volumes, 215 of which are plac ed 
Library, devoted ¢ pecially to 
nected with the late war and forming 


t } 


collection which has thus tar been 


years since Dr. Jordan presented 
utive committee (three vears), his books on zoology, about 10,000 
Fiske Allen, State Normal College, ing the Jordan Library of Zook 
Illinois; member of executive com , 
o vears, to succeed Professor E. I. F 
Professor H. C. Pryor, State Nor 


\berdeen, South Dakota. 


aence, hk. | 
jor portion ol 


S300 000 \) 
xt meeting of the California Teachers’ 
which meets on alternate vears, 
October 23 to 26. Among the 
no are expected are: Dr. Henry 
president of the University of Wash 
Superintendent Mark Keppel, of Los 

ind State Superintendent of Publie PRESII 
California; the Honorable Will f Williar 

of Sacramento. gilt $100,000 
SHAILER Matuews, of the Divinity 
if the University of Chicago, will on 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at 


egie Institute of Technology. 
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anonymous donor has given $100,000 to 
ror Theological Seminary to be added to 


permanent funds of the school. 


Tue sum of $735,565 had been subseribed by 
May 29 he million fund 
Middlebury College, Mi idlebury, 


Vermont. To secure a 


dollar endowment 


sought 


‘ ; 


eontingent 3 gil ol 


; 


$250,000 from the General Edueation Board 1 


necessary hat by July lL the college secure 


enough to bring the total up to a 


Included in the present total is the 
ral Edueation Board, $100,000 from 


trustees and $91,000 from the 


the Gene 
trict + ] 
students and 


and alumni pledges. 


Tue city of Denver has begun a program of 


school-building construction involving the ex 


a $6,150,000 bond issue. The pro- 


penaiture ot 


ealls for three senior high schools and 


high 


rram 


“ hools; also a 


number ot 
The 


$1,800, 


two junior 


elementary schools and additions. senior 
high 
000, and South Denver, at a cost of $1,500,000; 
West similar cost; the Mitchell 
Junior $1,000,000, 


schools are East Denver, to cost 
Denver, at a 
High School, at a 


and the Lake Sehool, at a cost of $750,000. 


cost of 


Henry S. Deuaney, of Baltimore, has re 


signed as president and member of the board 


of trustees of Goucher College because he re 
garded as objectionable the theories of evolution 
of Dr. C. Sturgis Ball, instructor of Biblical 
literature. Mr. Dulaney had asked for Dr. 
Ball’s dismissal, but Dr. W. W. Guth, president 
of Goucher, informed him that it was contrary 
to the academic principles of the college to 


take such a step. Mr. Dulaney’s resignation 


was accepted by the board of trustees. Dr. 
Ball is a 


well as 


stated 


protestant 
Biblical 
that the 


EK piseopal clergyman, as 
Goucher. He 


taught by 


instructor at 
Bible 


Goucher in full recognition of the evolutionary 


was him at 
theory as presented in other departments of the 


college. This, he said, “does not mean a ma- 


terialistie evolution that denies a personal God, 
that is God’s 


chosen method of working. 


considered as 


but an evolution 


FEDERAL civil service announcements are out 
for “unassembled” examinations for the posi- 
tion of “reconstruction aide” and “reconstrue- 
tion pupil aide” (occupational therapy) at sal- 


aries from $1,000 to $1,800 per year. The du- 


AND SOCIETY 


reconsruction aids consist 


ties ol 
struction in the arts and crafts or 
more of the academic subjects 
tional the rapy under the Veteran 
ot the needs of t 

~d until further 


] } 


*> also announce 


Indian service. Ap} 
AT a 


the Florida 


meeting ot! the 
Edueation 
| by that body to emp 
‘tary for the organization 
edit a month! 
The Journa 
ciation. 
Tt ; 
ter Coll ve, New York City, as 


vote ot the 


honor system is to be in 


students. n all 94.5 
the college vote d, of whom Q] per cer 
passive support by assenting to th 


76 per cent, pledged active 


suppe 
per cent. supported compulsory rep: 
BROADCASTING of elassroom re¢ 
aid to public education is the subject 
of experiments undertaken joint! 
York City 


Corporation of America. The first 


Board of Education 


iments took place on June 4, wher 
Witt Clinton High §& 
their teacher, J 


iors from De 
conducted by 
through a lesson in American 
lesson plan was so arranged that th 
of listeners-in could participate 
tion which dealt with the methods er 
the North to 
War. 
THE 


essay 


borrow money dw 


American Legion announce 


contest open to school bo. 
between the ages of twelve and ¢ 

for prizes of $1,500, $500 and $250, to ' 
only toward scholarships in colleges 
by the winners.” First, second and 
medals will be awarded in each stati 
the 


five 


ject of essays, which 


must not 


than hundred words in lengt! 

America should prohibit immigratior 
years.” The competition closes Oct 
Essays must be received by midnight 
date at place designated by the county 


tendents of schools. 
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eram of the International Health fore, best leave 
Conference, to be held under the to be renewed wl 
the World Edueation Conference the temptation 
National Edueation Association from irresistible. 

July 6, will cover the following Long experiel 
Health edueation in the world to day - 


of the nurse in health edueat 


10n ; 
ns of physicians and dentists to a 
ition program; Contributions from 
tion to a health education pro 
education in relation to the 
tion program; The essentials of a 
health education; The prepara 
and supervisors to carry on 
on work; and The contribution 
agencies to the program ol health 
The session given over to non school 
| permit representatives ol various 
ms having health programs to pre 
contributions to a school health pro fer” here; the Lat 
\ report is planned not only in Eng identical ability in qu 
lso in French and to make this possi Hence the superio 
rements have been completed for a ing ability would be expecte 
e report of not only the speeches, more clearly in the later ye: 
ssions. Thorndike-MeCall Read 
eult enough to give 
” m ? There is another din 
DISCUSSION iority of Latin pupils 
THE TESTING PROGRAM OF THE by teachers of Eng! 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE reading the Englisl 
esults of the testing program of the Classical allusion Their stud) 
League, summarized by Dr. E. L. Virgil and even of their element 
e in recent issues of SCHOOL AND SO makes them familiar with many ol 
re of absorbing interest to teachers of myths, hence Milton and Bacon, 
1 English. One whom they have only Shelley, Tennyson, Meredith ar 
hed wants to ery out—in unison prob taken more readily and eas ly b 
h most Latin teachers—“I told you the Non-Latin pupils who 
the report on the vocabulary test which blocks on every page. How 


on January 20, 1923. No one who able that 
Latin and English to the same pu higher score in 
d no English specialist who has taught To go back 
tin and Non-Latin elasses needed a sci investigation hat can account for 
nvestigation to convince him that a year’s rior gains of the Latins in 
Latin tends to improve the student’s the first half yea Could one cause } 
vocabulary. He rejoices to know that increased interest in language in general, du 
is justified. the introduction to a tongue differing 
report on the Reading Test (February edly from English? This might brir 
far more intriguing. It appears that temporary condition of intellectual exci 
tin pupils outstripped the Non-Latins in which would fade away after the firs 


ement in reading in the first half year, months. <A stimulus of this kind would affee 


in the second half year. In spite of the only the more intellectual of the pupils and 
words of the article: “We may, there here the data at hand give support to the sug 
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Wh 


univers importance ol 


uppel \ it ihe iu ec lations factor did not sufficient 


lt 
il 


Table 8, page 163 and there was no univers age! 


' tati. t t 1? Oo 
rhe ntative sugg vy to i 


point ut its val 


thers not tollow mv personal deve 


student was virt 


nto contact wit! 


hle among whom was the 


PERSONALITY, NOT ROMANTICISM 


The 


the mathematics department 


readers ot SCHOO AND SOCIETY may De . clow 
I othees is tr 


and 


and | 


friendly 


nis portratt 


wonder I 


Grusherton, Okla new di 


President E. M. Forrester, } 


University. 


walls and 


lls name are not estimon 


personality. 
Whatever of 


to our conversatron t the tu little enoug 


‘h time vou proposed tha 
‘ I 


ns W 
For 
trom 


Prot 


nh people > 
the 


Mid-Victorian 


have 


umivers be known 


some 
an 
] rot. 


5 


reason, 


W 


reLuses 


university. 
ot 


bratulas 


of Romanticism, | coordinates 


state dee ded to decline from 


honor However, wishing to serve the uni- when I come per 


tv as befits one whom the gods of Oleum and business 


have favored, I submit to 


M 


follows: I 


pec 


a producer o 


vou 


prapost 


a eounter propo 


to endow a chair 


the Personal Rela 


to make the 


and ol 


women 


eonvietion 
academic 
awry, in 


different 1 


aevelioping 
I 


is st that n 


rong 


and non-academic 


anv event my pornt 


1OW. 


tv, who wi alert, virile 


; My ex perience 


better equ pped and keep a sound liber ‘hnieal ain 


1 


fe as you asset which young person can 


the chair on well in 


equal 


mood rank student 


endowment by associat 


with them, tl 


with them and 


vett 
} ‘ - wal lif 
almost : alk f 


Your 


} } 
aepends 


Suecess depends Personal] development s condit 


Ippon a 


pre 


SCDOLATS 


mary factors success action and reaction among indi 


det university upon vou thout exception the student w 


your administrative capacity, vour his scholastic and 


attaimments 
} 


ations | 


} 


as a public speaker, and upon the sonal assoc recomes 


sss and vitality of you sonal rela universit 


pei 


‘ulty members, 


\ and practical ite 


stud edge and character determine 


alumna. judgment, no other character of his 


farther to busi determines what 


nd 


noes rive eneiency to 


to soma does more oO 


A blank form recently sent out b 


tates Employment Service as 


relations; hence the channel tion as to an applicant’s 


endowment is turned. personality, tact ani 


| social qualities 





rom a 
es to whiel 
portion ol m great energies. 


agency seeks to learn two 


pleant, one of which is repre 


arship and character, the ot 


relations with people. Is it_ not 


we should inquire pointedly, What 


versities doing to meet 


this personal 
It is a regrettable fact that the 


characteristics Ol many olf our young 


yomen have too much, like Topsy, 
The human side of the student 


ve than “a mere lime in a ¢lass 


Dean Buck, of Nebraska University, 


essed it. To quote the Ohio State 


“Don't you know that a fine person 


hov is greater than the knowledge 


om ‘books? Don’t you know that 


e depends upon his personality, how 
ves and acts his part among people?” 


e expression of the individual through 


| relations is what gives him per- 


and obviously the better this expres- 


etter his personality. It may be 


personality is a native endowment, 


With equal just 


training. 
} 


aim has been made for music and 


a fact, as I observe it, here in the 
that young men improve rapidly 
the discipline they get 


In a different 


a through 


+ 


ness relations. 


way, 
no doubt, is even more manifest to 
Why 
this personal side 


systematic, 


larger sphere of observation. 
have not brought 


ident under purpos ful 


s diffeult for me to understand. 
university student is susceptible to 


levelopment cannot be questioned, 


e conditions in university hfe are favor 


t, if only the agencies at hand are 


| and put to work. The age of the 


, the large opportunity for persona! 


tion, the culture represented by the uni- 


personnel, all point to the universilyv as 


ere for the best persona! development. 


er American unit, it seems to me, offers 
field 


‘r opportumty for instruction and 


The point may be made that the university 


wholly inadequate 


m-academie rntere 
program contemplates 


ld work Its obvectives 


ment and 


capabil 
vanized agencies ot the 


definite, purposetul am 


You will please overlook my 


apparent 


sumption in wanting to stipulate the qua 


tions of the man who should fill the prospec 
tentatively, the poss 


You must 


busimess 


chair, and to indeate, 


bilvties of his position recal| 
have endeavored, as lar as ™y 


ests perm tted, to kee p pace wit! 
and developments 
The 


after the 


man for the posit ol hould he a ‘ 


wire American pattern, and a or 


degrees he should be a Ma Academies 


and a Doctor of Personality hould be a 


man who has paid the price sound seh 


ship and who thas an alnding 


CacyV, and he should be an ¢ xponent 1 
that continued mental effort is essent 


and to 


tenal success much 
higher hfe. 

More important 
pleasing, personal 
deeply n onal, | im 
life. His discernment must 


see in the finer personal qui 


ot youtn a goal worthy of tl 


He should be deep] versed 
chology, 
learns through vears of contact 


reasonable 


hold 8 | 


He mus 
academic work and the academ 


His 


enough to comprehend both the 


mon activ es, 


understanding must be broad and deep 


fratermty and 
non-fraternity elements of university life. His 
sympathies should reach out to the less favored 
students, the ones who are most in need of a 
sympathetic counsellor and friend. He should 
be competent to diagnose the personal traits 
of the student, determining which are defecta 


are endowments 


Why should 


that need correction, and whic 


worthy of generous development 





need 
7th 
pu 


1 
ne work measures up 
heretofore stipulated, | 


and to other prerequ e work. tment, tor sue I 


man selected for the task should make 
at first hand of studen n Amer 


ondary and higher 


Through conference with the 


versity nferests, a proper balance between the 


a domi and the non-academic interests should QUOTATIONS 
be formulat A DECISION FOR LIBERTY 


submitted to school a very fundamental issue 
execuli and . bod . ac mine supreme Court be justified 
the more lecvislatures, the executives and 
aaron courts of twenty-one states. That 
hould had arisen in the laws forbiddin 
academic organization of foreign languages to primar 
should acquire a n was the opinion of seven out 


he student body both 


touch with students and are now declare 


and other needs. war-time an 


the work, « vy at tl an language. Ha 





ure acting for a majority 


be and shall not be taught. 


a tree people can never sately 


majority, to any legislature 


ke freedom of thought. 


a free people be put beyond the 


For without freedom 


majorities. 
id treedom ot teaching there is no 
the tyrannies and follies of tem 
rities can be peacel illy resisted. A 
majoritic 


to be woverned by 


the minorities to 


themselves and to attempt to persuade 


wide open right ol 


protected against 


itselt 


\ majority 
of minorities outside and 
is, as de Tocqueville pointed out 

, the most intolerable of all tyrants 
this, to vield to the majority abso 
wer even over opinion and inquiry and 
g, is to defy the government and ascribe 
state the old doctrine of the 


For without liberty of 


democratie 
night of kings. 
which ineludes reasonable liberty of 
the majority which is often wrong is 
1 of the means by which it can set itself 


For that reason, of all liberties the lib 


to think and teach is the most fundamental. 


the one liberty above all others which a 


in not destroy and still remain free. 


refore the judgment of the supreme court 


be welcomed as a very important landmark 


recovery of American liberty from the 


f the non-combatants who 1 


MOTHERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
FANT MORTALITY 


throw light upon 


The evidence 


from home 


ployment away 


months immediately preceding 


ment of the mother 
} 1 } 
associated I { marked 


found to be 


still-birth rate, a high rate of premature 
a high mortality luring the 
of life, 


peculiar to early 


and a 


tore 

to mothers 
industrial 
the birth 
among b 
ployed 
these mot 


mpnoar 
mpare 


AND 


IN- 
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to mothers not employed. Of the live births 
to mothers employed away from home, 6.2 per 
cent. were premature, as compared with 5.7 
per cent. of those to mothers not so employed. 
The mortality rate during the first month of 
life was 77.3 per 1,000 among the babies 
of mothers employed away from home, or 
nearly twice the rate, 39.9, among the babies 
of mothers who were not so employed; and 
the mortality rate from causes peculiar to early 
infancy among babies of mothers employed 
away from home w 57, as compared with 
arate of 3/.2 «a babies of mothers not 
so employed 

The common belief that the employment of 
the mother is especially harmful if continued 
until a short time prior to the confinement is 
confirmed by this new evidence. Among the 
births to mothers employed away from home 
in industrial occupations, the excess mortality 

and from eauses peculiar to 
early infancy was greater in the cases of 
mothers whose work continued until just pre 
vious to the confinement. It is of interest in 
this connection that nearly 40 per cent. of the 
mothers who were employed away from home 
n two months, and 25 per 
the confinement 

period. 

The employment of the mother too soon after 
confinement also appears to be a factor in the 
infant mortality rate The mortality rate 
among the babies included in this study whose 
mothers were employed away from home dur 


Ing the babies’ first vear of life was found 


to be one and one half times the rate among 


babies of mothers not so employed. In « 
mining this figure allowance has been made 
mothers who are emp! ved 
and income groups 
rates from other causes 

he mother’s employment are high. 
Breast feeding is a principal element of care 
denied the baby whose mother works away 
from home. A much larger proportion of the 
infants of mothers employed away from home 
were artificially fed than of those whose 
mothers did not work. That this artificial feed- 
ing has serious consequences is apparent from 
the fact that the mortality among artificially 
fed babies averages between three and four 


times that among breast-fed babies. 


the low earnings of the 

the principal responsibility for th 
ment of the mother is shown by th 
contrast between the several income gr 
respect to the proportion ol mothers e1 
Of the mothers in families in which 
earned less than $450, 29.2 per cent 
fully employed away from home dur 
naney, while only 1.2 per cent. of th 
in families in which the fathers’ earnir 
$1,250 or over were so employed at that 
The contrast is equally striking in 
employment following the birth 
mothers in homes in which the fat 
ings were less than $450, 22.1 per 
gainfully employed away from hom 
the infant’s first year of life, as 
with only .6 per cent of the mothers 
in which the fathers’ earnings were $1,- 
over. The greater prevalence of mot! 
ployment in the low income groups 1s « 
ly a factor in the high infant mortalit 
which characterizes families with low 

Previous reports of the Children’s 
on infant mortality have shown a 
nection between income and infant 
As the income increases, the intant 
decreases. This Baltimore study, bas 
larger group than the previous studies 
mits a closer analysis of the single ta 
employment of mothers. The import 
this factor may be realized trom the 
even within the same income groups 
talitv rate is higher for babies whose 


are employed outside the home. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
FINANCE 

A VERITABLE boon for all college } 
and other college officers having to 
administration of college finances 1s ! 
the two hundred and twelve page book 
“College and University Finance,” w 
Mr. Trevor Arnett and published by 
eral Education Board of New York, o! 
he is secretary. Mr. Arnett in a most adn 


way has succeeded in his purpose of lighte! 


“the tasks of college administrators.” H 
tainly has given in excellent detail th 


lying principles of college accounting abe 


outlines a full accounting system for 
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or university. Mr. Arnett’s experience 
r of the University of Chicago and 
Board 


ideally equipped for the writing of 


tarv of the General Education 


pe of the work is indicated by the 


headings: Origin and Support, Re 


Disbursements, Endowment, Physical 
_ Accounting, Account Books and Records, 
al Reports. In the comeluding chapter 
llege organization is to be found by-laws 
deally endowed college as well as de 


about the charter and the 


suggestions 
) 


ties of the board of trustees. The appendix 
les a copy of the Wisconsin laws on the 

nvestment of trust funds. The book has also 
ete index. 

Mr. Arnett’s first important point is the ab 

ite need of using the budget system in the 

Their 


| growth in recent years has made the need 


peration of eolleges and universities. 


e budget system more important, but rela 
few colleges have adopted such a system. 
other business the efficient operation 

f an educational institution requires absolute 
attention to such matters as the preparation of 
sheet which will show its financial 


alance 
tus, and the making and operating of a 
which will keep the expenses within the 
pts. In no other way can college admin- 
istration of finances be effective. Furthermore, 
the college president can see at once how far 
he can go in expanding his institution, however 
the pressure may be for additional op- 
portunities of service. 
In the chapter on receipts the author makes 
n excellent point in suggesting that the student 
tees should cover at least the salaries of the 
faculty, leaving the administration and main 
tenance budget to be cared for by the income 
from endowment and gifts. Therefore, it is 
natural to assume that increase in faculty sal- 
aries should be made possible by 
In this connection the college 
bursar should not only make but keep the rule 
that all fees are payable at the opening of the 
term or semester. My experience of some fif- 
teen years as a college administrator makes me 
give hearty indorsement to this statement, De- 
‘ay in collecting fees not only makes it more 
embarrassing for the student and the college 


increase in 


student fees. 
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also encourages students to laxity 


in business methods 


officers but 


In the matter of gifts prompt acknowledg 
ment is absolutely essential as well as a proper 
recording and allocation of gifts. The utmost 
care must be taken to see that gifts intended for 
contused gilts 


Gifts of the latter 


permanent funds are not with 


meant tor current expenses 


type, when appealed for systematically, may 


constitute a large item of the annual income 


This is peculiarly true at Yale University whose 


alumni “contribute yearly, through organized 
class effort, approximately one-half million dol 
lars.” Such a habit when well established is 
likely to lead to more financial and other inter 
est on the part of the alumnus and sometimes 
alumnus 


large gifts for permanent funds as the 


vrows older and prosperous. 


In the matter of disbursements an absolute 


distinetion is made between operating expenses 


and expenses for capital purposes, like new 


buildings, permanent improvements, ete. The 


expenses of operation are to be ineluded in the 


annual budget under expenditures. These are 
of three kinds: (1) 
» 


aries, departmental books and supplies), (2) 


Instruction (faculty sal 


General administration (administrative salary 
and overhead expense, like postage, ete.), (3) 
Operation and maintenance of plant. It is to 
be noted here that the operative expenses con 
nected with dining halls, dormitories and auxil 
iary departments that are self-supporting, like 
music, should be kept in a separate budget. 


Mr. Arnett 
contribution to higher education if 


will have made a tremendous 
universal 
heed is given to his definition of college endow 
ment as a fund which is to be invested and kept 
intact, with its income only to be used and 
the principal never to be touched for any pur 
pose whatsoever. This point he not only makes 
clear but reiterates forcibly from time to time. 
He discusses not only sources of endowment 
unrestricted endowment 


but restricted and 


funds. Excellent advice is given as to kinds, 


diversification and soundness of investments. 
Preference, of course, should be given invest 
ments that have regular dividend periods like 
high class bonds and first mortgages. A point 
to bear in mind is that endowment should be 
entered on the books at cost and not at par 


value. Furthermore, the finance committee 








Conservatism is urged in estimating 


Col ip eted 


ateguarding the en 
An 


certified publi 


annual audit 


accountant wit 


report ma le to the trustees. 


hould be eat 


book and the amount 
should equal and account in detail for all funds 
There 


an inven 


no ob jection, 
ot 


repro 


however, to having value the 


plar t whieh would represent the eost ol 


duction or the present cost less depreciation. 


“So long as the plant serves the purpose ot the 
is of little 


intormation 


ge effectively its present value 


but there real ana 


equence, 


ue in keeping the plant on the 


a profit-making co 


an account 


+ 1] + 
Installing ol 


d to a business organiza 


therefore, is 


The 


of special importance. 


accounting, 
Mr. Arnett 


the diseussion of this topic 


tion. chapter on 


Fives con 
iderable spi 
The 


ably on eards,”” whet 


endowment funds should be listed, “prefer 


e full particulars are given 
income, par value, ete. Trust funds 


as to cost, 


should be accepted only if the trustees can car 
Onee accepted 


the 


ry out the wishes of the donor. 


such funds must be handled as outlined in 


ot the gift. 


eonditions treatment should 


Like 
be given funds for special purposes. A skele 
tor 


current 


he ot 


budget, to aceount operations, 


ton 


3; given in detail and should the utmost 


help to every college president and bursar. 


all sources 


f income. Never should estimated student in 


should 


amount 


shoul 
Corl 
lain a survey ot the ‘Su tne “ar’s opera- 


al situ- 


opera 


showing the finanei 


ot 


tion, a balance sheet 


at the current 


all 
| t 


ion, a Statement 


indicating income sources 


of the do 


penditures of all k 3, a 
received during the year and fully explanat 

The 
be vouched for by a certified public ac 


A typical 


statements and 


report 


follow ng the 


treasurer’s report 9 
riven in full deta 


hook 


suggestion Ist 


mace 


eovers of the 


fifty 


The last chapter make 


ot the el arter, 


content 


ol 


trustees, and the 


he by-laws, followed Vv model 


supposititious college. These by laws are 


detailed and most helpful in their suggestions. 
The 


final point, which is of utmost value and 
most frequently appreciated by college trustees, 
of 
a paid officer in charge of all the business al 
of the 


experience I can testify that such a man’s s& 


is the recommendation the 


appointment ol 


fairs college. From my own limited 


ary is more than earned by the savings result 


ing from wise purchasing of material and sup- 


plies, from the in colle 


promptness 


fees, from the eareful insistence upon payme 
bv delinquents who have pledged endowment 
funds or other gifts. 

Guy E. SNAVE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








